AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A COUNTRY BOY 


Lee H. Schick 
1825 W. Eugene St. 
Hood River, OR 97031 


The sun was warm on that late October day in 1928 when Grandfather LEE and I 
drove down that dirt road in Southern Illinois. There had been just enough 
frost in the past two weeks that the hickory nuts and the persimmons were ready 
for harvesting. We were on our way to "the farm" to gather our winter supply. 


This was only one of many joyous times, as a young boy, that I spent with grand- 
father. "Dad LEE", as I called him, was a wonderful, patient man who had the 


knack of turning the most ordinary, simple forms of recreation into memorable 
experiences, 


“The farm" was sixty acres of land, about three miles northeast of Sunfield, 
Illinois, that had belonged to my great grandfather, Richard LEE and his second 
wife, Julia GREEN LEE. Upon their passing the property was divided into three 
equal parts. Aunt Nora BLAKELY had received the upper twenty acres; Uncle Dick 
LEE received the middle twenty with the old home place; my grandfather, Alfred 
IEE received the lower twenty. I considered grandfather's land the best because 
the good hickory nut, black walnut and persimmon trees were located there. In 
my young world this superseded any other questionable productive value of land, 


In the early days of Perry County, this land had been the site of an Indian camp- 
ground. As'the autumn rains had washed some of the clay off the rolling hills, 
we spent part of our afternoon looking for pieces of flint and broken arrowheads. 
What a treasure it was to find a whole arrowhead! One very special time, I found 
the stone head of a tomahawk which, some fifty years later, I still have. 


We lived in Sunfield, a small unincorporated village of about 150 or 200 popu- 
lation. My father worked at the Majestic Mine, near DuQuoin, when I was in grade 
school. It was his job to go down into the mine at night to inspect the tunnels 
for gas or other hazardous working conditions and determine if it was safe for 
the day shift to re-enter the next morning. This meant he had to sleep during 


the day. While he slept, I had to be very quiet which is not easy for a young 
boy to do. 


My maternal grandparents, Alfred and Julia LEE lived only a couple of houses from 
our house so I spent a lot of time with them, often staying over-night. Grandma 
LEE was an excellent cook; it was not difficult to find an excuse to be around 
there at mealtime, especially at breakfast. As this was well before the modern 
electric range became commonplace, Grandma created her culinary delights on an 
old wood burning stove in the kitchen. I remember the hot biscuits that Grandma 
Served with sorghum, comb honey or apple butter, 


I recall a summer when I was ten or eleven years old, we decided to make apple 
butter from the fruit of their Early Transparent apple tree. Dad LEE borrowed 
a large copper kettle from one of the neighbors and had fashioned a wood paddle 
with a long handle to stir the apple sauce. Early in the morning, Grand-dad 
and I built a fire under the sauce filled kettle in the back yard, Being young 
and inexperienced in that sort of thing, I didn't realize what a long ordeal of 
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cooking lay ahead. At nightfall we were still stirring that kettle! 


My father's work at the coal mine was interrupted .every two years by a Strike 
against the mine operators, by the United Mine Workers under the leadership of 
John L. LEWIS. These strikes were never of short duration and could last any~ 
where from three to six months. This had a devastating effect on my parents 
financial circumstances, 


In late October 1929 the stock market crashed, signalling the beginning of the 
Great Depression, Although my parents and grandparents had no money invested 
in the market, they were destined to be sucked into the most dismal financial 
maelstrom in America's history. Gradually my father's and grandfather's income 
dwindled as their work in the coal mines decreased. Soon they were spending 
more and more time at home than they were at work. As the months passed they 
began to wonder if there would ever be an end to their financial misery. 


My unmarried uncle, Howard LEE was still living at home with my grandparents, 
Fortunately, he was employed at the local power company and his small income 
helped tide both families over the rough spots. Travel was limited to infre- 
quent trips, of four miles, into DuQuoin, a town of seven thousand population, 
Those trips were made to sell the eggs and buy the necessary food staples which 
consisted of dry beans, cereal, flour, salt, sugar, etc. During the summer 
months we raised tomatoes, corn, green beans, root crops, potatoes, berries and 
a limited amount of fruit, Part of this was consumed in season; the balance was 
canned or preserved to tide us over the winter. We raised a couple of hogs to 
provide meat during the winter; chickens provided both meat and eggs. Although 
we had little cash to spend, we were determined to survive. 


Out of every adversity comes some compensating benefit. The Depression was no 
exception. The family unit drew closer together. Each family found more time 
to spend with their neighbors, a practice that seems to be neglected during more 
prosperous times. On summer evenings everyone would gather at Dad LEE's place 
to play croquet or pitch horse shoes. After dark, the older folks would sit 
around and talk. We kids would sit quietly and listen, particularly when they 
started talking about the way things were in the “old days". 


During the fall and winter months community entertainment centered around church 
and school activities, such as pie suppers, amateur musicals or dramatic programs 
always culminating with the high-light of the season, the Christmas program. 


Although we were poor, we did have a radio which was used sparingly during the 
week for the evening news with Lowell THOMAS, Amos and Andy, and Lum and Abner. 
On Saturday evenings we would listen to such legendary rural entertainment aS 
“The WLS Barn Dance" from Chicago and "The Grand Ole Opry" from Nashville, Tenn. 


The months of financial agony dragged on in a seemingly endless procession, 
through 1930, 1931 and then into 1932. In early June of that year I, with four 
classmates, graduated from Sunfield Grade School. I was valedictorian of my 
small class. Even though I had worked diligently through grades five through 
eight, it was an unexpected honor. 


In the summer of 1932, events started to unfold on both the local and national 

scene that would, in time, have definite impacts on my future. I didn't recog- 
nize them at the time. Even if I had, there would have been little I could do 
to change their course. In late June or early July a procession of cars passed 
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through the small village of Sunfield, heading south on U.S. Highway 51. It was 
a caravan of the newly organized coal miners union, Progressive Miners of 
America, on their way into Franklin and Williamson Counties to attempt to influ- 
ence the members of the United Mine Workers to join them in their cause. 


In the late afternoon word had reached us that the caravan had been stopped at 
the Franklin County line about fifteen miles away, by armed deputies. There 
were reports of gunfire and that some of the unarmed members of the P.M.W. had 
been wounded, By night many of the caravan had made their way back to Sunfield 
where they camped over-night on the baseball field before continuing their trip 
back to their homes in Central Illinois. 


The second significant event in 1932 was the nomination of Franklin Delano 
ROOSEVELT as the Democrat Party candidate for President, which resulted in his 
subsequent November victory over the incumbent Republican President, Herbert 
C. HOOVER. 


In September I enrolled as a freshman in DuQuoin Township High School. I was a 
frightened country boy suddenly thrust into a totally new environment and sur- 
rounded, in one building, by more humanity than I had previously been accustomed 
to in the entire village of Sunfield. In early October, Dad LEE became ill with 
what appeared to be a light case of the flu. His condition progressively deter- 
iorated. On October 19, 1932, my grandfather, Alfred M. LEE died of pneumonia 
in the Marshall Browning Hospital in DuQuoin. His passing was a great personal 


loss to me, a thirteen year old boy. The memories of the times I spent with him 
are cherished treasures. 


Early in 1933, Franklin ROOSEVELT was inaugurated as President of the United 
States. One of his first official acts was to close the banks. Terror and 
panic spread throughout the land. Bank officials committed suicide rather than 
face the impending humiliation, Many small depositors saw their meager life— 
savings impounded with no idea of when or whether they would recover their funds. 
Consensus has never been reached concerning the wisdom of Mr. Roosevelt's act. 


With the approach of spring the confrontation between the Progressive Miners and 
the United Mine Workers heated up. In a short while about eighty to ninety per- 
cent of the miners, including my father, had abandoned the U.M.W. in favor of 
the P.M.W. In retaliation, the coal companies refused to allow the miners to 
work because they were members of a union that did not have a contract. Tension 
grew and "special deputy sheriffs" were imported into the area, not so much for 
their talents for maintaining equal justice under the law, but rather for their 
finesse with weaponry. 


Several members of the P.M.W. were killed or incarcerated in the DuQuoin area 

and the back of the dissident union movement was broken. Many scars were left 
behind in the wake of this turmoil. The one that affected me most being, my 
father was not able to return to work at the mine until sometime in late 1934, 
Even then the days he worked were infrequent as the general depression was ram— 
pant throughout the country, greatly suppressing the demand for coal, Our family 
Struggled through 1935, Although, Dad had a job, his income was severely cur- 
tailed. It was not uncommon for an entire week to pass without his having the 
Opportunity for a day's work. I remember a few times when an entire month would 
pass without one dollar of income, 


We could not participate in the Federal Relief Program because it was ration- 
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alized by the local administration that Dad was employed and therefore he was 
not entitled to aid, although he was not receiving any wages. In the meantime, 
friends and relatives were being endowed with more food hand-outs than they 
could prudently consume; they gave some of their surplus from the Federal cornu- 
copia, to us. Had it not been for those people, I might not be here today. In 
retrospect, I have often said, "during that period, our family was too poor to 


be on relief." 


In June 1936, I graduated from DuQuoin High School, cum laude, eighth in a class 
of eighty-five students. Two of those who graduated with me from Sunfield were 
also in the top ten percent of the class. This indeed spoke well of the prepar- 
ation we had received in that little country school. 


Due to the depressed financial condition of my parents at that time, I was per- 
suaded by circumstances to abandon my hopes and dreams of attending University 
of Illinois. During the summer I was approached by a person who was active in 
Democratic party politics. I was asked if I would like to attend U. of I1.? I 
replied that I would. I was informed that it could be arranged. "Who will foot 
the bill"? I asked. It was inferred that the Democrat Party would pay all the 
expenses. I immediately declined the offer, pointing out that I did not, at 
that time, want to sell my soul to any political party. I am today a registered 
Democrat in the state in which I reside, but I made that choice of my own volit- 
ion without the presence of threat or promise. 


For the next year and one half I earned whatever I could by working at whatever 
was available as long as it was honest and within the bounds of decency. 


On the last Sunday in December 1937, I attended services at the Sunfield Metho- 
dist Church, as I did every weekend. Upon descending the steps after services, 
I paused to look back. Then, for the first time I noticed a new face in church; 
a beautiful, young brunette wearing a red blouse. I was immediately interested 
and asked a friend beside me, "Who is the girl in the red blouse?" My friend 
replied, "That's Naomi BIGGS, Hazel BISHOP's sister," 


A few days later I met her again, in the local library. That time we talked, a 
bit awkwardly at first, but well enough that I gathered sufficient courage to 
ask her if she would attend a church sponsored New Year's Eve party with me. 
She accepted, 


On August 16, 1938, around 11:30 A.M. a Southern Methodist minister at Sikeston, 
Missouri, pronounced us man and wife. He must have done a good job-- it has 
lasted more than forty-four years, 


In May of 1938 my father and I had opened a small business-- a restaurant and 
service station-- in Sunfield. We continued to operate it until after Pearl 
Harbor Day, With many of the young men in the area enlisting in the service, 
our business had started to decline. With the specter of gasoline rationing 
bearing down upon us, we faced the inevitable and closed the business. Through- 
out the life span of that venture, Dad had retained his job at the coal mine. 


At last free from that obligation, I accepted employment in the store-room of 
the Illinois Power Company in DuQuoin. I enjoyed my new assignment and went at 
it with enthusiasm. It was my first full time job, other than self employment, 
since graduating from high school five and a half years earlier. Things went 
well until mid-summer when the local manager informed me that my job was being 
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discontinued and I would be transferred to East St. Louis to take charge of a 
larger store-room. My reluctance to leave familiar surroundings was overcome 
by the promise of a substantial increase in pay. This would more than offset 
our increased cost of housing and other living expenses. 


It was then that I learned one of my first, but by no means the least important, 
facts of life in the corporate jungle: All managers were not men of truth and 
honor! Naomi and I both grew more and more uncomfortable with our plight. I 
was disappointed with my job compensation, homesick for more familiar surround- 
ings, and afraid we would not be able to financially cope with our increased 
living costs. Our apartment was in a large house; the other part of the house 
was occupied by our landlord who worked nights and slept days. This presented 
another potentially uncomfortable situation as we now had two small children 

who were prone to make some noise throughout the day. After considerable delib- 
eration over a period of two or three months, I decided to move the family back 
to DuQuoin. 


Once again on familiar ground, I began to search desperately for employment. 
For several weeks I faced one rejection after another. Time and money were 
both running out. One day the manager of the local Coca-Cola plant told me to 
come back next week and he might be able to put me on part-time. On a good 
week this might have netted me somewhere between ten and twelve dollars. I did 
not see how I could support a family on that small sum. It was then I decided 
to leave the home town and seek work in a defense plant in Northern Illinois. 


The next morning I packed my meager belongings and bought a Greyhound Bus ticket 
for Rockford, Illinois. The 350 mile bus ride was long and lonely. For the 
entire trip, I experienced alternating periods of hope and despair. Arriving at 
Rockford, I quickly made contact with the president of a business college. He 
helped me secure temporary employment with a trucking firm. I worked in the 
office from midnight until 8 A.M., slept as little as possible during the day so 
I could look for a place to live so my family could join me. After a month of 
having doors slammed in my face or being asked to leave when the potential land- 
lords learned that Naomi and I had two small children, I took a job in a more 
essential defense industry to enable me to get living accommodations in a Fed- 
eral Government sponsored trailer camp. 


With a new job and housing secured, I started my trip back down-state to get my 
family. The first leg of the journey was by bus from Rockford to Bloomington; 
from the bus depot in downtown Bloomington, I hiked to the south city limits. 
From there I proceeded to hitch-hike my way southward across Illinois. Shortly 
before dark, I had made it as far as Sigel, a small village north of Effingham. 
As darkness settled, I was trying desperately to get a ride out of that little 
town, Finally, around 10 P.M., I caught a Greyhound Bus into Effingham, where 

I boarded an Illinois Central passenger train for DuQuoin, arriving at home 
around 1:30 A.M. The next morning Naomi and I with our two children started our 
long bus ride back across the state. 


We arrived at our new living quarters about two o'clock in the morning and the 
four of us settled into our spacious eight by twenty-two foot trailer, with com- 
munity bath houses. We were happy to be together again, even though it was not 
The Waldorf. We had approximately ten dollars left to last us for a month until 
I could draw my first pay check from my new employer. For that period our diet 
consisted primarily of white beans and macaroni, even for breakfast, and with 
few, if any condiments. Believe me, cold macaroni in your factory lunch pail 
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can hardly be classified as a gourmet's delight. 


After spending a couple of years in Northern Illinois, we decided to come to 
the Pacific Northwest, seeking a better financial and environmental climate. 
We bought one-way tickets to Spokane, Washington and boarded the train in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin-- again, in the middle of the night. We traveled by day 
coach. Our trip across the Dakotas and Montana was an exciting but tiresome 
experience. 


We endured the long train ride and arrived a couple of days later in Spokane 
at 2:30 A.M.! In a strange city, in the middle of the night! What a way to 
start! The next day I obtained a job at the U.S. Naval Supply Depot in Spokane 
Valley. After settling into our small attic apartment in Spokane, we surveyed 
our total worldly wealth: $170. 


We knew we had to make it. We didn't have enough money to go back! 
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